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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 








For the Pastime. 


The following learned criticism censures the celebrated soliloquy of 


Juno, in the first book of the Zneid ; 
Mene incepto desistere victam, 
Nec posse Italia TeucroPum avertere regem ? 

The passage was probably assigned to exercise the acumen of a class, 
in the applicstion of Blair’s Lectures. The profundity of these strictures 
completely re buts the base sarcasm which that upregencrate calumniator, 
LaunceLoy LanostarFr, has cast upon gentlemen students, m the 
last number of his Sa/magundi. We assert, that there are many in Amer 


rican Universities, who understand Virgil as well, and are as capable of 


applying the rules of composition to his works, as ‘this most acute critic, 
and luminous expositor. 


CRITICISM on VIRGIL. 


It is very improper for a man to attempt writing in a language 
which he knows nothing at all about. Had Mr. Virgil theroughiv 
acquainted himself with the extent of his own genius, (as a great 
many others ought todo) he would never have undertaken to 
write stuff, which is no more hke English, than the stiff and 
awkard gravity of his countrymen resembles the polished elegance 
of that nation, whose language he has sought to imitate. 

Our professor desired us to apply Dr. Blaix’s rules tor compo- 
sition, to a passage which he pointed out. I thought, for my 
part, to have spent the evening in something that would be both 
pleasing and instructive, but how miserably was I disappointed 
when this urlucky passage stared me in the face. 

I presume my classmates have laughed as much at this fel- 
low’s blunders as I have. Indeed, 1 think that the passage defies 
criticism. However, let us begin, and resolve the first line into 
plain English. In its present form it reads thus: 

** Mene incep to de sister ev ic tam.” 

The first word the gentleman has spelt wrong ; the true ortho- 
graphy is “many.’’ ‘The next word I am ata loss how tu under- 
stand. There is no such word as “incef’’ to be found in our 
language. Mr. Virgil appears to have been fond of lugging 
new words into his writings, as will be perceived through the 
whole of this speech. Mr. “Blair cautions us avainst the introduc- 
tion of new, GaSenens, or foreign words ; this rule, ovr author 
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has most shamefully transgressed,  Aaxcefiiions” I suppose to 
be the word intended ; but we must excuse him on account of 
his ignorance of our language. “ De” is not spelt right; he 
ought undoubtedly to have written it she. “ Hv’? is, I suppose, 
a contraction for Aave ; and here, gentlemen, I would observe, 
that the author, in common with the Dutch, always uses the 
vowel ¢, In preference to a. As to the next wo.d, “ic,” 1 could 
not conceive, ut first, what Mr. Virgil meant, but afterwards «e- 
collecting that fc isa Dutch word, wiich answers to our Eny lish 
pronoun 4, I concluded that the author intended to speak in the 
first person, and by reading it thus it makes sense. 

From this we may infer, frst, that the author was a Dutch- 
man : Secondly, that he was very imperfectly acquaintea with 
the English language. And here I repeat, that it is ve:y lm- 
proper for a man to write ina language which he does not un- 
derstand, even though he has the example of Vol/atre in Lis tuvor. 

The next word, “ tam,” appears to have been intended ior an 
interjection of swearing, if I may so express myself, which should 
have been spelt damn. This is another proof of the cuthor’s be- 
ing a Dutehmn, for the word is written according to the Dutch 
pronunciation. With these corrections the line will read thus 

Many exceptions to the sister have I, damn! 

Since Mr. Virgil was not well versed in the genius of our lan- 
guage, I will take the liberty of setting the gentleman right. It 
is evident that he intended to speak about A’s sister in pa: ticular, 
therefore, for the sake of perspicuity, I would change ‘Ae into my. 

Now let us apply Dr. Blair’s patent square and line, to Mr. 
Virgil’s style. 

His style is very dry, very unpleasing to the ear, and very 
concise. It is totally destitute of ornament. He appears to have 
been fond of inversion. This, Mr. Blair condemns ; but since it 
is probable he never heard ef the Doctor, we must excuse him. 
The sentence would be more harmonious in this form: 

Damme! I have many exceptions to my sister! 
or, perhaps it would be better to say 
T have a damn’d many exceptions to my sister ! 

The reader may choose for himself. The next line reads 
thus : 

Nee Pos se it ali at eu, cro, rum, aver, tere, reg, em. 

It is well known that Pos is high holiday among the Dutch— 
another proof of Mr. Virgil’s being a Dutchman. ‘Two things 
ave very evident here ; first, that he was chiding his sister for 
her excesses on that day ; second/y, that in his passion he re- 
proached her with a natural defect, which was blackness. 

Her misconduct appears from his reproof, for he exclaims, 


At Pos cu ase rum, tere reg, it anoc, li, Cro! 
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The first clause, Jt Pos ex a se rum, undoubtedly means 
firuratively speaking, that, ¢ Pos she drank a sea of rum, which 


<> 


we all know is very common on such occasions. ki cansequence 
of this, ere reg, she tore her clothes to rags, zt @ noc, got ene 
gaged in aboxing match, and to.complete the score, she told a 


he about it. 
IIs comp:ring her to a crow, or as he should have expressed 


himself, Shou crow! signifies that she was naturally biack ; or, 


in other words, a regress. 

~ Hence, again, we may infer that her brother was @ man of calour 
—bdlack colour I mean, ‘Taking this into consideration, and also 
his Dutch, broken style, we are led to believe that he must have 


been a Dutch negro, 
But here I must give over, aficr warning my readers not to 


be prejudiced against Mr. Virgil, on account of his colour ; for 
it has been proved beyond doubt by the New-York College of 
Physicians, that our first parents were black ; but that some of 
thei: dscendants, more lucky than the rest, got a ducking at 
the time of the deluge, and thus became thoroughly purified. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
Mr. ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 


CONTINUED. 


They now removed to Blue Hartcourt, Bell-alley. Here they found a 
mew acquaintance, James Kay, a native of Dundee. He was a middle. 
aged man, of a good understanding, and a rigid Calvinist. He had 
many books, some of which he lent te Robert. Among these were 
Thompson’s Seasons, Paradise Lost, and some novels. The Seasons no 
gooncr met his eve than he devoted all his leisure to them. ‘ I never 
heard him,” says his brother, ** give suck praise to’any book as that.” 
The chords were struck !—he was awakcued to harmony, and he at- 
tuned himself to the same delightful theme. : 

The learned and ingenious Dr. Drake, to whom the world is indebted 
for an excellent critique upon the Farmer’s Boy, accounts it a poetic 
singularity, that the peetry of Thompson should have passed through a 
mind so enthusiasticily enamored of it, without impairing the originality 
of its character, when exercised on a subject so much Icading to imita- 
tion. This he justly accounts for, by the vivid impressiows on a most 
sensible and powerful imagination in his early youth, anterior to his 
studying of any poct. 

About the year 1784, a question was agitated among the journeymen 
shoemakers, whether those who had learned the business without hav- 
ing been apprenticed, could be allowed to follow the trade. This dis. 
pute did not regard masters, but journeymen. Mr. Chamberlayne, of 
Cheapside, who employed aur two brothers, took an active part against 
the men, and carried it eo far as to discharge all those of his workmen 
who joined their clubs. This greatly exasperated them against him, 
and they immediately commenced a search among the remainder of his 
men, who were what they termed uxfawfu/. Robert Bloomfield was 
one of these, and him they soon singled out, threatening to prosecute his 
master for employing him, and his brother for teaching him. George, 
by no means of a passive temper, funding himscif threatened and insulted 
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SO 
for having refused to join their meetings, defied and resisted them. 
He addressed a letter tothe most active man of their committee, stating 
that, in taking Robert, he acted in conjunction with the feelings of a 
brother and the wishes of a mother. He made extremely free with 
the private character (a very indifferent one) of this man, and also with 
the views of the committee. This remonstrance widened the breach 
between him and them, and things became still worse. The mild na- 
ture of Robert revolted from this troublesome and contentious scene. 
He saw, with extreme concern the storm that was gathering over his 
brother’s head, and his tenderness for this brother induced him to use 
the most effectual means to avert it. This was by withdrawing himself, 
and, consequently, the objection, from the place of action. He there- 
fore begged leave of his brother to retire, for a time, into the country, 
and to which he gave his assent. He accordingly returned home, ok 
at the desire of Mr. Austin, resided at his house during his stay. He 
remained at Sapiston two months, and here, with his mind glowing 
with the beauties of Thompson, and now, heightened with the presence 
of rural scenery, did he again retrace those peaceful, living fields, where 
he first began to think ; where he first imbibed the knowledge of nature 
and the soulof poetry. Here, free from the smoke, tie noise, and the 
contention of the city, did he again repace the paths of rural simplicity ; 
again read over, with renewed ardor, the beauteous volume of Nature, 
and once more inspire that love of pastoral innocence, that perfected 
him for the production of the Farmer’s Boy. 

The question still remaining undecided, Robert, at the expiration of 
two mouths, left those scenes so dear to him, and returned to London, 
where, to avoid farther trouble, he, at the offer ofa Mr. Dudbridge, 
apprenticed himself to that worthy man, George paving five shillings by 
way of form, as premium. Mr. Dudbridge was their landlord, and a 
freeman ofthe city of London. He acted most honorabiy, taking no 
advantage of his indentures, but leaving Robert, who remained with bis 
brother, iii he could work as expertly as himself, as free as ever. 

When our Poct hed attained the age of nineteen, his brother left Lon- 
don, and went to settle at Bury. Tiere we cannot forbear expressing 
our admiration at this young man. His love was, indeed, brotherly, and 
amounting even to heroism. ile took the little orphan, when a boy, and 
dusing the years he remained with him, was at once his father, master, 
brother, friend! Nor did he quit him until he had amply qualified him 
to support himself by honest and independent industry. Leti to himself, 
and perhaps feeling a chasm in his mind at the loss of his brother, he 
paid his court to anather sister of the Muses, and spent his leisure hours 
in the study of music. His attention was rewarded with success, and 
he became a pretty good performer on that most difficult of instruments, 
the violin. But another mistress soon engaged his heart, and our poct, 
for once inconstant, deserted the Muse, Euterpe, for Mary Ann Church, 
a comely young woman of Weelwich, whose father was a boat-builder 
of that town. 














This connection he gained through the medium of his 
brother Nathaniel, who had married a person of the same place 

It was some yeurs before he could rescue himself from the burthen- 
some expense of ready furnished lodgings. At length, by incessant toil 
at his business, he was cnabled to purchase a bed of hisown; and, 
thus enriched, he hired a reom up one pair of stairs, at No. 14, Bell- 
Alley, Coleman street ; his landlord, at the same time permitting him 
to sit and work in a light garret, two pair of stairs higher. 

This garret was the Parnassian temple, whence issued the poem of 
the Farmer’s Boy. Jt was here, at his work, without the aid of pen, 
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ink, paper, pencil, or slate, or any other assistant tothe memory, ara, 
amid the noise of six or seven workmen, that he conceived the beautiful 
imagery, the faithful delineation, and the harmonic and grateful flow of 
verse, that complete the Farmer’s Boy. The fruits of his creative fancy 
did he treasure up in his memory till convenience or opportunity enabled 
him to transmit them to paper; and, to the astonishment of the literati, 
the latter part of his Autumn, and the whole of his Winter, was composed 
and corrected in his head, without a single line being committed to pa- 
per. * And thus,” said he toa friend, “ when it was thus prepared, I 

bad nothing to do but to write it down.” 

This has not more excited the surprise of the literary world than, that 
s0 exquisite a poem should have been produced by one so untutored by 
art, and so great a stranger to scholastic learning ; particularly as they 
understand the methods used by authors to catch and retain the flying 
thought. Thus Milton, when blind, used to employ his three daugh- 
ters, alternately, to pen down his sublime thoughts. The deserted 
Savage, when precluded by poverty from the convenience of pen, ink, 
and paper, used to study in the streets, and go into shops to record the 
productions of his fertile genius. Pope, when on visits at Lord Boling- 
broke’s, used to ring up ihe domestics at any hour of the night, for pen 
and ink, to record any thought that struck his refined imagination. Mos€ 
singular was the method of Bloomfield, when contrasted with these, 


TO BE CONTINUED. 




















VARIETY. 


Darwin.—The following piece of kitchen furniture is evi- 
dently aimed at the head of Dr. Darwin. His metrical ficility, 








‘his custom of placing the verb before the noun, and his inces- 


santly personifying things inanimate, could not but point him 
eut as a fit object for the shaft of satirical parody. 


Lo! where the chimney’s sooty tube ascends, 

The fair Trochais from the corner bends ! 

Her coal-black eyes upturn’d incessant mark 

Th’ eddying smoke, quick flame, and volant spark ; 
Mark with quick ken, where flashing in between 
Her much low’dsmoke-jack glimmering thro* the sccne, 
Mark how his various parts together iend, 

Point to one purpose, in one object enc: 

The spiral grooves in smooth meanders fow, 

Drags the long chain, the polish’d axles glow, 
While slowly circumvolves the beef below : $ 
The conscious fire with bick’ring radiance burns, 
Eyes the rich joint, and roasts it as it turns. 

So youthful Horner roll’d the roguish eye, 

Cull’d the dark plumb from out his Christmzs pye, 
And cry’d in self-applause, ‘* How good a boy am I.” 





_ The uncorrupted mind avows its divine original, by recurring, 
with secret complacency, to the portrait of what is perfect, tair 
and good. Though the depravity of modern manners may ob- 
tun transient amusement from those highly colored scenes of 
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guilt which the judgment condemns, the soul only finds constant 
gratification i in contemplating the lovely picture of innocence and 
virtue. 








Tue Youne Roscrus.—Master Betty, says a late London 
paper, will, at the close of his present engagement, quit the 
stage for the purpose of being placed under the private tuition of 
the Rev. Mr. Butler, a gentleman, who ranks high among scho- 
luvs, and for whose celebrated edition of Eschylus, the father of 
the Greek Dama, the learned world are looking with much im- 
patience. 


EXTRAORDINARY SpEED—A match was lately run in ge 
gland, by a Mr. Wedderburn Webster, who undertook, for 
wager of 600 guineas, to ride a favorite horse from Ipsw ich h 
London, a distance of 70 miles, in five hours. The judges of 
the power of horses considered the wager as a certain loss, and 
consequently the odds ran high against the performance. Mr. 
Webster commenced his journey from Ipswich, and the sport- 
ing circles lined the raad from the metropolis, anxiety having 
never been more strongly excited. The animal run the first 
twenty miles in one hour and ten minutes, when the ridér hilted 
for a few minutes, and gave the horse a potion of wine and wa- 
ter. The animal had to perform fourteen miles an hour at 
starting, and kept on at a running rate the whole distance. 
Whitechapel church was the extent of the journey, at which 
place the horse and rider arrived in four hours and fifiy minutes ! 
Mr. Webster rides about nine stone. 


Lonpon STATE BARGE.—~-A late London paper gives the fol- 
lowing description of the new city state barge, which was latcly 
Jaunched there for the use of the lord mayor and corporation on 
festival days. 

“ The new city state barre launched at Westminster bridge is 
ninety feet long ; at the head is a figure of Thames; the stern is 
decorated with the city arms, supported by Neptune and Amphi- 
trite ; the State-room, which is sufficient to accommodate one 
hundred persons, is lighted by twenty mirror windows, and the 
roof supported by twenty-two columns. The king’s aims, sur- 
mounting the state-door, are upheld by two Griffins ; the pannels 
of the door exhibit allegorical p.intings of Justice, Fortitude, 
Prudence, and Temperance ; the pannels on each side bear the 
arms and insignia of London and its chief magistrate, and the 
whole of the ornaments are richly gilt. 


Diztp.—In June last, at Ely Place, Holborn, England, aged 
89, Mrs. Knowtrs. She was a native of Staffordshive, and the 
widow of Dr. K. a much esteemed physician in London. Her 
parents being of the socicty of Friends, she was carefully edu- 
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cated in substantial und useful knowledge, but this alone could 


not satisfy her active mind; for she was long distinguished by 
various works in the polite arts of poetry, painting, and more 
especially the imitation of nature in needle-work. Some speci- 
mens of the latter having accidentally fallen under the observation 
of thei majesties, they expressed a wish to see her. She was 
accordingly presented in the simplicity of her quaker dress and 
graciously received. ‘This, and subsequent interviews, led to 
her grand undertaking, a representation of the kin. in needle- 
work, which she completed to the entire satisfaction of their ma- 
jesties, thourh she had never before seen any thing of the kind. 
She next accompanied her husband in a scientific tour through 
Holland, Germany and France, where they obtained introductions 
to the most distinzuished personages. Mrs. K. was admitted to 
the toilette of the late unfortunate queen of France, by the parti- 
cular desire of the latter. The sppearance of a quaker was an 
extraordinary spectacle to that princess, who eagerly inquired 
concerning their tenets, and acknowledged that these heretics 
were, at least, philosophers. Mrs. K. wrote on various subjects, 
philosophical, theological, and poetical. Some of her peiform- 
ances have been pubiished with her name, but more anonymously ; 
and it is said, that she modestly retained in manuscript far more 
than she submitted to the public. When urged on these subjects, 
she would reply: “Even arts and sciences are but evanescent 
splendid vanities, if unaccompanied by the Christian virtues.” 
Mr. Boswell has preserved a conversation between Mrs. K. and 
Dr. Johnson, which evinces the powers of her mind, and the li- 
berality of her religious opinions, at the same time tht it reflects 
very little honor on those of her powerful, but somewhat bigotted 
opponent.—London Month. Mag. | 
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WRITTEN IN A GARDEN. 


How short liv’d is the lovely rose ! 
With fragrance sweet at morn it blows, 
At ew ning droops its head ; 
Thus ere the third of life’s short span 
To ripen Clara’s bloom began, 
Her gentle spirit fled! 
Yon little bird bewails his fate, 
And feels the absence of his mate, 
Is hardly to be borne : 
How different is his lot from mine ! 
Not one short day he’s doom’d to pine 
But [have years to mourn. 
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Flow on my tears, you yet bestow 
The only joys my heart can know, 
While life’s dull lamp shall burn ; 
For wrapt in gloomy reverie 
Deluded Fancy seems to see, 
Her angel form return. 


Blest vision! who canst yet recall 
What bound me to this earthly ball, 
Thy airy footsteps stay, 
A blank save thee, the world shallseem 
And I, inshadowy raptures dream 
My lingering life away. 


Fune 9th, 1807. 


C. B. 


——_ +e 
The affecting story which follows is certified to have occurred some 
few years since in Hartfordshire, England. 


THE IDIOT, 
A TALE. 
Ir had pleas’d God to form poor 
Neb 
A thing of idiot mind, 
Yet tothe poor unreasoning man 
God hath not been unkind. 


Old Sarah lov’d her helpless child, 
Whom helplessness made deav, 

And life was happiness to him, 
Who had no hope nor fear: 


She knew his wants, she under- 
stood 
Each half artic’late call, 
And he was every thing to her, 
And she to him was all. 


And so for many years they dwelt, 
Nor knew a wish besitle : 

But age at len¢th on Sarah came, 
And she fell sick and died. 


He tried in vain to waken her, 
And call’d her o’er and o’er, 
They told him she was dead—the 
sound 
To him no import bore. 


They clos’d her eyes and shrouded 
her, 
And he stood wond’ring by, 
And when they bore her to the 
rave, 
He follow’d silently. 

They laid her in the narrow house 
They sung the fun’ral stave :-— 
But when the fun’rai train dispers’d 

He loiter’d by the grave. 
The rabble boys who us’d to jeer 
When’er they saw poor Ned, 
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| Now stood and watch’d him at the 
grave, 
Anc not a word they said, 
They came, and went, and came 
again, 
Till night at last came on, 
And still he loiter’d by the grave, 
Till all the rest were gone. 
And when he found himself alone, 
He swift remov’d the clay, 
And rais’d the coffin up in haste, 
And bore it swift away. 
And when he reach’d his hut, he 
laid 





The coffin on the floor, 
And with the eagerness of joy 
He barr’d the cottage door. 
And out he took his mother’s corpse 
And plac’d it in her chair, 
And then he heap’d the hearth, 
and blew 
The kindling fire ¥'th care. 


He plac’d his mother in the chi ir, 
And in her wonted place, 
And blew the Kindling fire, that 
shone 
Reflected on her face. 


And, pausing, now her hand would 
feel 
And now her face behold, 
‘‘ Why mother ! do not look so pale, 
** And why are you so cold ?” 


It had pleas’d God from the poor 
wretch 
His only friend to call ; 
But God was kind to him, and soon 
In death restor’d him all. 
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